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The phone rang. 

Dr, Roy Chessmore, Director of the 
Agricultural Division of the Kerr 
Foundation answered it. He spoke in 
a friendly, relaxed, businesslike tone. 
You could tell that the caller was 
seeking information, and that Dr, 
Chessmore was competent to give it. 
That done, Dr. Chessmore inquired 
about such-and-such a pasture, lis- 
tened then said in a neighbor-to* 
neighbor fashion, “That’s good. Well, 
we’ll be in touch — ” and hung up. 
He turned to us. “That was one of 
the cooperators,” he said. “Needed a 
little information . , , Now, where 
were we?” 

He had been telling us about the 
Agricultural Research Program of the 
Kerr Foundation. With the phone call 
we had just witnessed part of the 
consultation program in action. He 
pulled out a thick brown notebook 
with a name label neatly typed on 
its cover. 

“This is a work-up farm plan on 
an individual farm,” he told us, He 
leafed through. Part One was general 
information that would fit almost any 
farm in LeFlore County. It told about 
soils, grasses, cattle breeds, and such. 
Part Two was a detailed personalized 
plan for the farm family whose name 
was on the cover label. There were 
facts, figures, and recommendations 


for that single farm operation. There 
was a schedule of projects to be com- 
pleted each month, a check-list, record 
sheets, places to make an accounting 
at specified times. 

**This is what we call a 'complete 
plan" he said. “This farmer wanted 
to do a better job, cut expenses, and 
get more return for his investment. 
So our team — we have seven special- 
ists on our staff — went out to his 
place, went over the whole operation, 
took soil samples, inventoried his as- 
sets, fields, buildings, equipment, live- 
stock. Then we sat down with the 
whole family, found out what they 
wanted to do, what their long range 
goals are, and then we formulated a 
plan that best suits them.” 

It sounded good. But did it work? 
How did it work? Who did it 
work for? 

“It works,” Dr. Chessmore assured 
us. “WeVe been in operation since 
1965. We’ve seen per capita income 
increases of over $100 for each mem- 
ber of the family, and the production 
of beef cattle increase over 50%. We 
have seen a good stocker-feeder cattle 
program develop, and pastures con- 
tinue to improve.” You could tell he 
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was enthusiastic about his work, and 
you knew that he liked both the land 
and the people, just from the way 
he talked. 

The way it works is that any farmer 
in Oklahoma, but especially Eastern 
Oklahoma, can come to the Kerr 
Foundation headquartered six miles 
southeast of Poteau. He explains his 
farm problem, and the seven agricul- 
ture specialists go after it. They 
examine it from every angle until 
they’ve come up with the best solu- 
tion. Then they advise the farmer. 
He can accept it or reject it. The de- 
cision, and the responsibility, is his. 
He can trust the recommendations be- 
cause only proven methods are of- 
fered. If financing is involved the 
staff will suggest how much and why, 
but the farmer must arrange his own 
financing. He must pay his own way. 
But the Foundation recommends only 
practices that can be expected to yield 
a higher than average, and increasing, 
net profit. 

Take, for instance, the fertilization 
of fields. The soil in the area is gen- 
erally low in nutrients, but responds 
well when proper fertilizer is applied. 
Since most of the soil is acid it needs 
to have lime added. Fertilized pas- 
tures return two to four dollars for 
every dollar invested in fertilizers and 
lime. A balanced soil fertilization pro- - 
gram is the fastest and most eco-1 
nomical method for increasing pro- 
duction and net income. 

Livestock and pastures are the main 
interest of more than ninety-five per-r 
cent of the area’s farmers and ranch- 
ers. Beef production is the “money 
crop” in LeFlore County. Beef must 
have pasture, pasture depends on the 
soil, and the soil must be rich to pro- 
duce fine pasture; hence, fertilization 
of fields is a must for the farmer. 

What if he can’t afford fertilizers?! 
He can"t afford not to! If he can’t| 
treat all his acres this year, he should! 
do a good job on selected acres and^ 
use the profit to fertilize more next) 
year. Improved management of soil 
and livestock will increase his net 
income. 

That’s where the research of the 
Kerr Foundation’s Agricultural Divi- 
sion comes in. Dr. Chessmore said: 
that the best way to explain it was to] 
show us the operation, so he took us- 
on an extended tour of the facilities.! 
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The ranch is a sprawling 4,150 acres 
i7f upland and bottomland, bisected 
by the Poteau River, It is well stocked 
with high quality Black Angus and 
other strains; excellent corrals, bams, 
and laboratories; with pastures and 
timberland on which to carry out re^ 
search projects. 

Dr. Chessmore talked as he went, 
pointing out pastures where Coastal- 
berm uda grass grew; he explained 
their projects of experimenting with 
fescue, Coastal-bermuda and fescue, 
and Green field-bermuda to determine 
which is tlie most productive and why. 
He pointed out lespedeza, rye, and 
oats pastures. He talked about ber- 
muda hay production and perennial 
winter grasses. 

The fields, the mountains, the pas- 
tures, the valleys, were alive with 
green, bright with wildflowers, black- 
eyed Susans, butterfly root, daisies, 
and so many others we could not 
identify. In such a setting it was hard 
to imagine anyone having problems, 
but we asked Dr. Chessmore if he 
had any. 

'‘Weeds,” he said promptly. 

"The wildflowers?” we protested. 
"But they’re so beautiful.” 

While wildflowers have their proper 
place in nature’s scheme, it is not in 
pastures dedicated to the nourishment 
of beef. 

"We haven’t seen some of these 
weeds in twenty years,” Dr. Chess- 
more went on, "but with the extra 
rain this spring, here they are,” 

Annual rainfall in LeFIore County 
averages 44 inches, and is fairly even- 
ly distributed throughout the year. 
When too much falls in a single s^- 
son problems as well as benefits re- 
sult. So weed control in working pas- 
tures becomes a major interest at the 
Kerr Foundation Research Ranch. 

We stopped at the Poteau River 
on our way, and Dr. Chessmore 
showed us the Channel Catfish Re- 
search effort. It was a beautifully 
serene place. Standing in the shade 
of a huge oak, we looked across the 
river at small square boxes lined like 
stepping stones from bank to bank. 
These were feeding stations and nets 
for study of the fish. The project 
was begun in 1969 with two ponds 
and the river operation in hopes of 
finding a new market potential for 
area farmers. That first year, 344.5 


pounds of fish or about 357 fish were 
harvested. They were dressed and 
offered for sale in local food markets 
at 50f a pound. In two days the sup- 
ply was gone. Catfish definitely were 
a possible additional money crop for 
farmers and ranchers in Eastern Okla- 
homa. So the Foundation continued 
their project, careful to study eco- 
nomics in product! o n, the proper 
stocking size of fingerling, proper 
stocking rate per acre (which turned 
out to be 1,500 per acre of pond! Not 
bad! ) and production in a static en- 
vironment. 

They found that chemical additives 
such as Dylox should be used for the 
control of parasites before they 
stocked the pond. They installed an 
eight-inch irrigation pipe for filling 
and maintaining correct water levels 
in the ponds. They screened outlet 
pipes with Saran screen so that wild 
fish could not intrude into the pond. 
They fed the fish daily Monday 
through Saturday, using a commercial 
feed. Detailed lists of results from 
these ponds indicated a positive find- 
ing: fish culture in area farm ponds 
was both possible and profitable. An- 
other plus agricultural potential for 
area farmers. 

In passing, Dr. Chessmore told us 
about their wild duck study; how they 
prepared a site by planting millet and 
adding fertilizer to attract ducks for 
study of migration patterns. The Re- 
search Ranch is in a major migration 
flyway and studies of a variety of 
wildlife populations, including quail, 
are carried on in cooperation with 
state and federal wildlife departments. 

Then on to the barns to see the 
famed Black Angus, We had seen 
samplings of them out on the range, 
mixed in with Brown Swiss, Brahman, 
Hereford and experimental mixed 
breeds. 

"Okie cattle,” he called the mixed 
ones. "Good sturdy stock, the kind 
most farmers, and most markets, 
want. We keep Black Angus as con- 
trol stock for research. We do re- 
search for the average farmer with 
our herd, using artificial insemina- 
tion, and producing stock that will 
offer both food and cash for the 
farmer. We raise good bulls, testing 
them, breeding them. When they are 
ready, we sell them at nominal cost 
to area ranchers and farmers. This 


way both the economy and the peo- 
ple are helped.” 

He showed us the laboratory, the 
nitrogen tank where they store the 
semen for breeding their own herds. 
Then on to the bull pens to see the 
Pride of the Ranch^ — huge black ani- 
mals with beautiful clean faces. They 
came when he called and stood con- 
tented while we touched their noses. 

We returned to the Eastern Okla- 
homa Historical Society Museum 
housed in what was the Senator’s 
home. Jim Gay lor, museum coordina- 
tor, took us on tour. He explained the 
organization of the museum with its 
regional artifacts, barbed wire, pio- 
neer tools, firearms, displays of pic- 
tures and booklets of printed history. 
We saw the display of pre-history 
objects from the Spiro Mounds cul- 
ture, the Poteau Runestone in its 
glass case and learned the history of 
this magnificent house and of the Kerr 
Foundation. 

"The Foundation was set up by 
Mrs. Kerr and the four children in 
1963, shortly after the Senator’s death. 
The Kerr children are the trustees 
and have the responsibility of guiding 
the activities of the Foundation, which 
are directed toward scientific, educa- 
tional and charitable fields,” he said. 
Then he showed us the Senator’s 
study. It is a wonderfully comfortable 
room, with deep chairs, soft lights, 
dark woods and leathers, a fireplace, 
and on the wall a magnificent portrait 
of Senator Kerr in a windbreaker 
jacket, hat far back on his head, col- 
lar open, eyes alight behind black 
rimmed glasses, a look of contentment 
on his face. It was as if he’d looked 
it all over and said at that moment, 
“It is what we do over and above 
making a living that justifies the liv- 
ing, and the opportunity for making 
a living.” 

He traveled a long way, from a 
log cabin at Ada to the Governor’s 
mansion and the United States Sen- 
ate. He summed it all up in his own 
book “Land, Wood, and Water”. He 
believed in the individual and he be- 
lieved in God. He carried out hk re- 
sponsibility to each with all his time, 
energy, and personality. The Kerr 
Foundation is a fitting memorial to a 
man who loved life — and, through the 
Foundation, goes on living. End, 
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About a decade after the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes began moving to Indian 
Territory — - before the Civil War — 
the U, S. government was beginning 
its first issuance of adhesive postage 
stamps. And about the time the Chero- 
kee Strip was opened in the 1893 
land rush, visitors to Chicago’s Colum- 
bian Exposition were rushing to see 
the post office's first commemorative 
stamps. 

Since then, Oklahoma has been 
the scene or subject for nearly a score 
of brightly hued adhesives. As early 
as May 1, 1923, Muskogee became 
a “first day of issue” city for a 14- 
cent “regular” (or “definitive”). 
Whatever the term used, it was the 
first to receive notice as an “Okla- 
homa” stamp. While Muskogee was 
worthy of the distinction by virtue 
of its own name and Indian popula- 
tion, the portrait on the dark blue 
definitive is that of Hollowhorn Bear, 
a Brule Sioux chief from North Da- 
kota, Designed from a photograph 
taken during the 1905 inauguration 
of President Teddy Roosevelt, the in- 
scription below the portrait reads 
simply “American Indian,” 

The “American Indian” was joined 
twenty-five years later, in 1948, by 


another Muskogee “first day” for 
the Indian Centennial. This time 
something new was added. Early first 
day covers generally are not 
“cacheted” — printed with suitable 
designs or inscriptions. But by 1948 
a number of commercial firms and 
amateur philatelic groups were pro- 
ducing great quantities of these sup- 
plementary tributes. Though few are 
really “official” seals, hobbyists re- 
gard them as a desirable part of col- 


lecting, Those devised for the centen* 
nial observance include a gallery o( 
tribal representatives. Others vaguely 
recall the infamous “Trail of Tears’] 
and generally gloss over the “drive** 
by describing the “Arrival of the Five 
Civilized Tribes” rather than men- 
tioning their “removaF* from the 
southern states. 

The brown-colored stamp itself con 
tains reference to neither. Its desigr 
is simply a map of Oklahoma and the 
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Great Seals of the Five Nations in- 
terlaced with finger-woven sashes* 

Less than three weeks later Will 
Rogers made his U. S. stamp debut 
at the Claremore post office* The No- 
vember 4 first day coincided with the 
69th anniversary of his birth near 
Oolagah, Indian Territory. Inscribed 
“I never met a man I didn’t like/’ 
the reddish-purple issue bears what 
is probably the first smile on a U*S. 
stamp. 

The U* S. issue was a postal encore 
for the cowboy philosopher and politi- 
cal commentator. In fact, it was the 
sixth stamp to honor him. Central 
American neighbor Nicaragua paid 
tribute with a five-stamp domestic 
airmail series in 1939. The multi* 
colored set recalled his mercy flight 
to earthquake devastated Managua 
in 1931. 

Diamond jubilees often call for com* 
memoratives, and the Cherokee Strip 
opening was no exception. Released 
from Ponca City in mid-October, 1968, 


the design executed by stamp artist 
Norman Todhunter drew sage com- 
ments, too. A 1969 Associated Press 
story, datelined Modesto, California, 
told of Orlando “Dad*’ Walkling “son 
of a Cherokee mother and English 
father” who participated in the Chero- 
kee Strip Run. “Skipocaset” (his In- 
dian name) was then 102 years old. 
Collector Lee Waterman, a member 
of the American First Day Cover 
Society^ wrote Walkling asking him 
to autograph a cover. He received the 
following reply about the stamp’s de- 
sign (sic) : 'T notice on the stamps 
you speak of the picture of a top 
buggy ^ I was on the line for 2 months 
waiting for the day and I never saw 
a top buggy. Lots of Carts to cross 
ditches & rock no top bugies. thoes 
were exciting days, you had to be 21 
years old or the head of a family and 
that was 76 years the 16 of Sept 1969 
not many of us left/" 

Collector Waterman then queried 
designer Todhunter about the design. 


'^Orchids for Orlando Walkling^s 102 
year old memory. I was not there, 
and Mr. Walkling ims, so I cannot 
argue with him. Nor would I want 
to. The old photos of this event that 
1 studied as reference should such a 
dusty scene, it was difficult if not im- 
possible to see the exact type of bug- 
gies there at the time. So the buggy 
I put in, and researched elsewhere 
urns simply a logical and artistic 
choice for being there at that time 
and place; and its shape contributed 
towards the sort of design 1 wanted 
for this theme."^ 

“Dad” Walkling also set the As- 
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sociated Press straight in a second 
letter to Waterman. He explained that 
his mother was Shawnee, not Chero- 
kee, and "Afy Grandfather and My 
Mother gave me the name of Skipo- 
caset which means as near as I can 
say is that both had big hopes and 
faith that I would do wonderful things 
in the future ... 7 hope I am worthy 
of the honors I am getting** Who can 
tell what visions the Shawnee elders 
saw? 

What visions, also were in the eyes 
of homesteaders on the line? Or in 
the path of the Pioneer Woman as 
she stands at Ponca City? The fam- 
ous lady appears on several Cherokee 
Strip cachets, and is featured on 
three of four Mexican stamps ad- 
vertising the Tulsa World Philatelic 
Convention in 1939. A fourth pictures 
the allegorical figure of a Central 
American Indian. 

If anniversaries elicit tributes, state- 
hood is definitely a candidate for 
philatelic commemoration. So in 1957 
the U. S. Post Office Department 
honored Oklahoma’s 50 years as a 
state. “Arrows to Atoms,” a design 
by Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
artist William K. Schrage, combines 
the symbols super-imposed on a map 
of Oklahoma. 

At least two other commemoratives 
have ties to Sooner subjects, even 
though the connection is not so ob- 
vious. One from 1964, also designed 
by Schrage, is from a Charles Russell 
painting titled “Jerked Down.” Part 
of the American Artists series, its 
first day of issue was at Great Falls, 
Montana, but the canvas hangs in the 
Gilcrease Institute of American His- 
tory and Art in Tulsa. Most recently, 
an Oklahoma commemorative shared 
billing with Little Rock, Arkansas, 
upon completion of the Arkansas 
River Navigation Project. 

Oklahoma can also lay claim to a 
most unusual and unique first day 
ceremony. When Thomas M. Murray 
began the Independent Postal System 
of America about two years ago, Okla- 
homa City was the “first of the first.” 
His intention was to distribute Christ- 
mas cards and letters at a lower rate 
than that of the U. S. Postal Service. 
A court battle ensued, but the IPSA 
is now allowed to use its own stamps 
to carry items not classed as “first 
class mail.” Regardless, Murray’s 
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“first class” system operates in nearly 
every metropolitan area in the U. S., 
and has plans for international routes. 

“Slogan cancels,” which are actual- 
ly “mini-commemoratives,” have been 
used to publicize a myriad of Okla- 
homa events such as the 75th anni- 
versary of Bartlesville, Anadarko’s 
American Indian Exposition, and Jim 
Thorpe Day at Yale. Such cancella- 
tions are used to fill the void created 
by the rather limited, though steadily 
increasing, number of commemoratives 
issued annually. 

Among other Oklahoma philatelic 
articles are special “exhibition can- 
cels” sometimes prepared for stamp 


shows. Cachets also make their ap- 
pearance at local events. The Okla- 
homa Philatelic Society’s 40th Anni- 
versary Exhibition, held in conjunc- 
tion with the 1972 Bartlesville cele- 
bration, was the occasion for a cachet 
illustrating contributions to the city’s 
heritage and growth. Indian, cowboy, 
and Nellie Johnstone No. 1, the first 
commercial oil well in Indian Terri- 
tory, all grace the envelope. 

Though difficult to compare with 
the richness of the Nellie Johnstone, 
Oklahoma’s postal and philatelic his- 
tory offers a wealth of information, 
and new stamping ground is added 
each year. End. 








Today’s grandmother has little to 
remind her of her childhood. Per- 
haps a picture in her best sailor suit, 
with long curls, sitting in a wicker 
rocker. 

Our children live in an age when 
we can give them a meaningful record 
of their childhood. We can record 
the sights, sounds, and thoughts of 
their youth and make them a gift of 
these memories when they are adults. 

Perhaps a record of their own child- 
hood will help our children to be 
more understanding when they them- 
selves are parents, will help them to 
avoid saying '"I never did that when 
I was a child/' or can't imagine 
where Johnny got such a terrible 
habit/' or "'I was never that messy in 
my work!" 

Children enjoy seeing their earlier 
pictures. This may be an effective 
way of giving them assurance that 
they will continue to grow and change, 
confidence in their own sense of worth 
and accomplishment, a sense of paren- 
tal interest and friendship, as well 
as a sense of their lives as story. 

In our family we considered the 
media available to us and decided on 
the still camera, the motion picture 
camera, and the tape recorder. It was 
not our intention to record every 
movement of our children as we had 
seen some enthusiasts attempt. For 
proper perspective, we kept in mind 
the adult who would receive this gift 
of childhood memory. We resolved to 
begin quite simply, because we knew 
we would end that way* Our key days 
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became birthdays and New Years, 

The great thing about birthdays is 
that each child has only one a yean 
On that day the still camera comes 
out with the movie camera and the 
tape recorder. If there is a party we 
take movies, careful to record the 
faces of friends. With the still camera 
we take pictures of the child through- 
out the day- We always take one 
picture in the same place, so that the 
child can see how much he's grown 
compared to previous years. We tape 
record an interview with the birth- 
day child, reviewing the year, discus- 
sing his ambitions, favorite books, 
sports, hobbies, etc., and perhaps we 
record part of the birthday party, 
because the voices of friends are part 
of childhood memories. 

By the end of the day we have a 
recorded interview, some snapshots, 
and some movie footage of the child. 
The tape is rarely an entire reel, so 
we mark where we ended and begin 
there the following year. If we don't 
finish the reel of movie film, we fin- 
ish with something else and eventual- 
ly will have them spliced together 
in order, A roll of movie film a year 
adds up to eighteen rolls of film, 
which seems like too much to us, un- 
less our child were doing a doctoral 
dissertation on his own childhood! 

We thought that as adults our 
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children would enjoy a record of their 
creative work and some of their school 
papers. We began a file folder for 
each child, in which we put papers 
of interest; school work, art, recital 
programs, ticket stubs, and other 
such mementos. Of course report cards 
are saved. We consider this a gift 
to our grandchildren. They can refer 
their parents to their own report cards 
when the newest generation brings 
home less4han-perfect ones! 

Our files include a dimestore Hallo- 
ween skeleton with the proper names 
of all the bones written in six-year-old 
handwriting, a letter to the tooth fairy 
asking for a loan, and the growth 
chart of a gerbil, showing a distressing 
gap during when the animal was 
missing and bivouacked somewhere in 
the house. 

New Year's Day is the day these 
files all come out on the dining room 
table. Together we go through each 
record of the previous year. We keep 
only enough to fill a medium-sized 
manila envelope which is marked with 
the child’s name and the year. This 
is fun for all of us, and Is part of a 
New Year’s Day fiJl of much happy 
talk and reminiscing about the year 
just past. 

We take occasional pictures on va- 
cations, but we find that **me in 
front of the historic monument” con- 
tributes little to the quality of the 
vacation or the memory. These are 
kept to a minimum. We have pic- 
tures of their grandparents, of our 
home at different seasons, a picture 


of their school, and an occasional 
event like a dance recital or a school 
play. 

There are times when we are 
tempted to take random photos, but 
we have learned to resist most of 
these. I found myself taking pictures 
of the "precious” things my children 
did. There’s the time my son was 
playing "gas station man” and filled 
our car’s gas tank with water from 
the garden hose, I have a picture of 
my daughter when she took my fresh- 
ly-baked chocolate cake and stuffed 
it into her toy oven while playing 
house. I soon realized that recording 
these events was the same as giving 
them approval, and that my camera 
was encouraging a string of such cute 
doings. 

Another danger is that the camera’s 
presence may interfere with sxx>n- 
taneity and cause children to become 
self-conscious. If we can’t have both, 
we choose the experience over the pic- 
ture every time. The experience Is 
more important than getting a record 
of it. We’ve all seen, and been, peo- 
ple so busy capturing a vacation or 
an event on film that the actual ex- 
perience is marred, A record of child- 
hood is an important, loving gift to 
give a child, but the more important 
gift is the childhood itself. 

The record we are collecting can- 
not hope to capture the true essence 
of childhood, but we hope it will help 
keep that time alive for our children, 
and awaken memories which will help 
them to understand our grandchildren. 
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A SPECIAL KIND OF JOY 


The young athletes stood in the 
center of the stadium, hands over 
their hearts, watching the raising of 
the red-white-and-blue reflect in the 
silver helmets of the color guard as 
they listened to the National Anthem 
. . . they tensed to watch the light- 
ing of the Olympic torch and turned 
in unison as the swift runner passed 
by . . . they stood quietly, moving 
only to raise a proud school sign for 
the TV cameras or, timidly, to wave 
at the Governor . . * they heard Wayne 
Wells, Oklahoma Gold Medal winner 
in wrestling at the Munich Olympiad 
speak into the microphone * , * 

'*Let me win, but if I cannot win, 
let me be brave in the attempt,’^ 
Wayne Welts repeated the oath that 
opens all Special Olympic Games* 
Under the bright blue of an early 
morning sky, in Wantland Stadium 
at Central State University, the par- 
ticipants were "special'’ youngsters, 
competing in the Special Olympics. 
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Almost 800 of them from 33 different 
schools * . * running, jumping, swim- 
ming, or throwing, in com|>etition for 
gold medals. 

Twenty years ago, perhaps even 
ten, it couldn’t have happened Few 
parents with “handicapped” or “re- 
tarded” children had the courage to 
speak of them publicly, or have them 
photographed, except from an un- 
identifiable view, to be nameless in 
a rare article of clinical purpose. 

Now the youngsters are “special/’ 
They go to special classes and have 
special teachers, but they live and 
grow, run and play and laugh like 
children everywhere* 

Mrs* Eunice Sh river, executive sec- 
retary for Special Olympics, Inc., 
compares such a child to the “lone- 
some end” in football who remains 


“isolated and almost unnoticed — far 
from the rest of the formation*” 
“The mentally retarded are the 
lonesome ends of our society,” Mrs* 
Shriver said* “At home, in school, 
in the community, they are always 
near the sidelines. Watching the ac- 
tion. Never allowed in the huddle. 
Sadly the ball is never thrown to 
them, even though, with great willing- 
ness, they are ready to do their best.” 
That’s why the Special Olympics 
were developed — to give these “lone^ 
some ends” a chance to compete, to 
develop skills, and perhaps experi- 
ence the joy of winning. 

And joy there was . . * in abundance, 
doy of winning, of offering encourage- 
ment to those who did not win, of 
cheering their classmates on to vic- 
tory. Joy in hearing the applause, 
waving at the Governor, the Mayor, 
at Wayne Wells, at the news cam* 
eras , * * a new kind of joy . * * a 
very special kind. 
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NEW BOOKS 

THE McKENNY-H ALL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY OF AMERICAN INDI- 
ANS by James D, Horan, Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc.^ New York, $29,95. Here 
are 125 of a magnificent series of In- 
dian portraits, reproduced in full color. 
Many Five Tribes personages impor- 
tant in Oklahoma history are included; 
McIntosh (forebear of Acee Blue Ea- 
gle), Opothle-Yaholo (who led Okla- 
homa Creek federalists in retreat from 
southern forces during the bitter inter- 
tribal conflict of the Civil War)^ Billy 
Bowlegs ( Seminole chieftain for whom 
the town of Bowlegs is named), Push- 
mataha (see Kiamicki Country, this 
issue), Cherokee Chief John Ross, 
among others. Styles of dress and 
paint are perfectly preserved in these 
paintings, the originals of which were 
destroyed in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion fire of 1865. 



REPORTER'S NOTEBOOK by Mac 
McGalliard, The Daily Ardmoreite, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 73401. $2.00, 
The best way to persuade you to 
buy this book would be to publish one 
of Mac^s columns from the book , , , 
but they are all so thoroughly inter- 
esting we couldn*t decide which one. 
One hundred and twenty columns 
from a veteran newsman's, Mac Mc- 
Galliard's, reporter's notebook. Wbat- 
ever the subject, archaeology, scenery, 
oil rush lawmen, Indian history, philo- 
sophical thoughts, all are written from 
a rich depth of research and seasoned 
with the wisdom of living. Every one 
focuses on Oklahoma. 


THE COWBOY IN AMERICAN 
PRINTS, edited by John Meigs, Swal- 
low Press, Inc., Chicago, $15.00, These 
black and white prints are replete 
with accurate details of range cattle 
working from earliest times in Mexi- 
co, Texas, trail driving days in Okla- 
homa . . , ranch life and equipment in 
woodcuts, engravings, lithographs, pen 
drawings. They are the work of 
Charles Russell, Frederic Remington, 
Peter Hurd, Gordon Snidow, Thomas 
Hart Benton and other knowledgeable, 
talented, capable artists. 
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7wo motion pictures premiered irj Okiahoma this summer. Above, celebrities gathered tor the 
premier ot Oklahoma Crude in Tuisa, (f. to r.) Lt. Gov. George Nigh, producer -director Star} fey 
/Cramer, Mrs. /Cramer, Miss Oklahoma Andrea Hanson, Anne Murray, Gov. David Hail and 
Henry Mancini Betow, vintage autos in tine ready for the parade which preceded the premier 
of Oil linger in Okiahoma City. 








Our conviction is that there are two 
places everyone should visit. One of 
them {guess where?) is Oklahoma, 
and for almost two decades weVe 
been explaining the reasons why in 
this magazine. 

The other place we have in mind 
is Washington, D.C. 

However highly you may regard 
your country, your regard for it is 
apt to rise if you’ll make a thought- 
ful visit to our national capito!. 

If you are so unfortunate as to 
have a low regard for your country 
we’d surely urge that you visit the 
District of Columbia. Make a serious 
effort there to put your thinking in 
neutral for a time, and after your 
visit, evaluate. 

United States history has always 
seemed to us more exciting and dra- 
matic than the finest works of fiction. 
That from the ranks of the world’s 
most thorough mixture of racial 
strains could rise men like George 
and Booker T. Washington, Sequoyah, 
Thomas Jefferson, Marconi, Einstein, 
Will Rogers — add here all the names 
that occur to you— and be sure that 
the tracks of all these men who have 
struggled with our problems are all 
over the District of Columbia. 

Most specifically they are pre- 
served in that area that encompasses 
Pennsylvania and Constitution Ave- 
nues in Washington; in the Library 
of Congress, the National Archives, 
and in the sense stunning historic 
displays in the buildings of the 
Smithsonian Institution along the 
Mall between the United States Capi- 
tol and the Lincoln Memorial 

Every aspect from pre -history to 
space flight is there for your scrutiny. 
Respect, admiration, awe, must result 
from any thoughtful consideration of 
the epic accomplishments and adven- 
tures that roll back into time from 
any of the multitude of wonders il- 
lustrated there. 

Washington City is a clean and 
beautiful city. Searchers for eyesores. 



imperfections, and ugliness can find 
them there. Ugliness is in the eye of . 
the beholder, just as beauty is. The 
city is building a subway, removing 
old buildings and replacing them, 
with all the clutter construction 
brings. But we question whether life 
is worth living for anyone who sees 
first the inconvenience and the ugli- 
ness, who is blind to the beauty of 
this capitol city. 

Stand in the west front of the Capi- 
tol and look off toward the sheer 
loveliness of the flag-encircled spire 
that is Washington Monument. Walk 
the shady way through the quiet 
trees of the Capitols surrounding 
northwest grounds. A secluded well 
and fountain there not fifty yards 
from the traffic arteries holds the 
atmosphere of the turn of the century. 
Cross to the Arboretum with its gorge- 
ous orchids, and an accompaniment 
of bird songs in the high tropical 
trees. 

The Washington Visitors Bureau 
will do its best to make your visit 
convenient. Write in advance for an 
information packet. Your expense will 
consist of meals and lodging. There is 
no charge for visiting any of the na- 
tional galleries, museums, the White 
House^ the Capitol. It does cost 10^ 
to ride the elevator to the top of 
Washington Monument, which is per- 
haps one of the first things you should 
do for the view from that vantage 
point will orient you, then with a 
good map and a willingness to use 
your legs youll find far more than 
you’ll have time to see. 

The Navy Band, the Marine Band, ^ 
the Army Band, play splendid week- ‘ 
ly concerts — all free. Save for the last i 
your visit to see the art and historic ( 
pageantry inside our U.S. Capitol. ; 
These are the environs where Daniel ' 
Webster, Clay, Calhoon, Old Hickory, 
legendary Americans, have spoken 
and acted with world-forming force. i 

Save for the very last, and if you 
can so time your arrival, view the 
day’s opening exercises of the United , 
States House of Representatives. And 
know that the gentleman there pre- 
siding with crisp efficiency and dis- 
patch, regulating the parliamentary 
affairs of the world’s most powerful 
legislative body, is someone you know; , 
Hon. Carl Albert of Oklahoma. 

. . . BB 
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Enid Astronaut Owen K* Garriott 
flew from earth to the Skylab Space 
Station in August Dr. Garriott, 
scientist-pilot with his three-man Sky- 
lab team, is an Oklahoma University 
alumnus. Prior to becoming an astro- 
naut he was a professor at Stanford 
University, in ionospheric physics and 
electromagnetic theory. His parents 
live in Enid. 


HISTORIC BOOKLETS 

A series of well-prepared historic 
booklets are being made available at 
the Kerr Museum. Three are thus far 
available; The ikfciii 

through Eastern Oklahoma (50^) Pre- 
historio People of Eastern Oklahoma 
and their Culture (75^) and The Ed- 
wards Store or Old Red Oa^(50^), All 
are by I. C. Gunning and are pub- 
lished by the Eastern Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. They may be ordered 
from the Kerr Museum, Foteau 
(74953) for their purchase price plus 


15^ postage, or all three in a postpaid 
packet for $2-00. Others are in prep- 
aration, titles to be announced on 
publication. 

THORPE BIRTHPLACE 
A group of dignitaries gathered at 
the birthplace of Jim Thorpe this sum- 
mer to pay tribute to the greatest 
athlete the world has yet produced. 
Harold V. Brown, of the Jim Thorpe 
Athletic Award Committee, intro- 
duced David Rivens, President of the 
A.A.U.; Pierre Taron, Mayor of 
Shawnee; Hickory Starr, Director of 
the Oklahoma Indian Affairs Bureau; 
Elmer Manatowa, Principal Chief of 
the Sac and Fox Tribal Council; Mar- 
vin Franklin, Asst. Dir, of Indian Af- 
fairs for the U.S. Dept, of Interior; 
Rex Blankenship, representing Sena- 
tor Dewey Bartlett; Orville Tuttle, 
former pro-football New York Giant; 
Joe Huff, President of the Shawnee 
Chamber of Commerce; Senator 
Ralph Graves, Representative Charles 
Henry and Judge lioyd Henry of 
Shawnee. Each spoke briefly to the 
several hundred there that rainy June 
30 afternoon in recognition of Jim 
Thorpe's greatness. The A.A.U* will 
this October restore Jim's amateur 
standing for the years 1909-12, a long 
step up the ladder toward restoring 
Jim Thorpe's name in Olympic record 
books. Jim was the 1912 winner of 
both the Decathlon and Pentathlon, 
the only man ever to achieve that 
feat. Present for the dedication of the 
historic marker at Jim's birthsite were 
seven of Jim's sons and daughters; 
Grace {Washington, D.C.) Charlotte 
(Phoenix, Ariz.) Gale (Chicago, Hi), 
Carl (Fallon Creek, Va,), Bill (Ar- 
lington, Tex.), Ri<^ard, and John, 
both of Shawnee. 


Fifteen years ago Oklahoma Today 
published a handsome portrait of 
Moses Harragarra, tribal chieftain of 
the Otoe people. 

Here is his granddaughter, Deana 
Harragarra. Deana is Miss Indian 
Oklahoma this year. She is a dean’s 
honor roll senior at the University 
of Oklahoma majoring in political 
science. 

The medallion she is wearing in 
this picture is the same one her grand- 
father was wearing in his Oklahoma 
Today portrait. It was presented to his 
grandfather by United States Presi- 
dent Buchanan, before the Civil War. 
James Buchanan was President when 
the Pony Express crossed the Ameri- 
can West. 

Deana is considering going on to 


Harvard for a graduate degree, but 
we rather hope she will decide to ; 
stay here and run for something so 
we can vote for her. Her forefathers 1 
have been in positions of leadership j 
for centuries, and we see no reason ! 
to break the chain with her. 

Deana is the daughter of Mr. and ^ 
Mrs. Kenneth Harragarra of Yukon, j 
Her father is prominent in Otoe- 
Missouri tribal affairs, on their Busi- 
ness Committee, and a Director of 
the American Indian Exposition. 
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Pardon me, Mac, 

But is this where I catch the Am- 
trak? 

I'm raising sand 
To get to ol* Soonerland. 

I want to see 

Those cowboys free an* fancy ridin** 
Folks having fun 
In Oklahoma's dear sun. 

You leave from anywhere at any- 
time 

And start headin’ West 
Or headin' East if that’s the way 
of gettin* there best . . . 

It is now possible to arrive in Okla- 
homa, by passenger train, from al- 
most anywhere on the North Ameri- 
can continent. Sooner or later, wher- 
ever you start from, you'll change to 
The Texas Chief for it is Amtrak’s 
connection that travels right through 
the heart of Oklahoma, 

Amtrak trains have familiar names, 
The Abraham Lincoln, The Wolve- 


rine, The Super Chief, The Sunset 
Limited, The James Whitcomb Riley, 
the same names under which they 
were formerly operated by the New 
York Central, the Northern Pacific, 
the Santa Fe, etc. 

Trainmen are friendly. Accommoda- 
tions are comfortable. Diner meals 
are tastefully prepared — ^and reason- 
ably priced, this latter both a change 
and an unexpected surprise. We rode 
a train soon after Amtrak began 
operation. Over a year elapsed be- 
tween that ride and our most recent 
trip. The interim improvement has 
been consistent. 

We may be biased by the fact that 
we like to ride trains. Always have. 
And it sure seems great to see passen- 
ger train travel on the upswing again. 
As mass transportation needs become 
critical it is pleasant to encounter 
Amtrak providing some answers. 

Perfection is not yet attained. Road 
beds are often old. Road bed softness 
due to this year's excess rains often 
forced Amtrak trains to run late due 
to *‘slow" orders along the route. So 
try not to be too much in a hurry 
when you plan your rail trip. 

You're apt to be surprised when 
you go to the depot and find it filling 
up with people as train time ap- 
proaches. You'll find The Texas Chief 


chair cars comfortable and the room- 
ettes pleasantly private. A Pullman 
car bedroom, extremely economical in 
comparison to other modes of travel, 
still has the capacity to make you feel 
like a Hollywood star. 

You might reread Gary Lantz 
Frontier Country in the last issue of 
Oklahoma Today ^ and make your trip 
to see it really novel in coming by 
train . . , 

When you see things green an^ 
growin’ high toward the sky 
You know Oklahoma land Is 
mighty close by. 

We’re thankful there are still rails 
Old familiar iron trails 
To pretty Oklahoma. It will 
greet your eye. 

. . . BB 
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TEN YEARS AGO IN 

OKLAHOMA TODAY 

Who was the Enid pioneer who in 
1910, after he had seen an airplane 
for the very first time, built a plane 
of his own, and taught himself to fly 
it? He was Clyde V. Cessna, of Cessna 
Aircraft fame; who launched his own 
flying career while he was the Over- 
land Automobile Agency owner in 
Enid. In Oklahoma Today's Autumn 
'63 issue you1l find Cessna's story 
and pictures of the plane he built. 

Five young Oklahomans pictured in 
the same issue were winners in the 
1963 National Science Fair; Kenneth 
D. Davis, Tulsa; Eddy B. Cordes, 
Lawton, Rodger Rensvold, Duncan; 
Jo Lynne Birkhead, Oklahoma City; 
and John L. Barrett, Muskogee. Since 
that was ten years ago, we wonder 
where they are now? Are they uni- 
versity graduates, perhaps Ph.D's, 
well underway on professional careers? 

While much has changed in the past 
decade you can still see the falls on 
Cucumber Creek, looking exactly the 
same and just as beautiful as the 
scenic color photo we published in that 
anniversary issue, now ten years past, 
for Oklahoma autumn is underway 
again, along the Carrizo beneath Black 
Mesa and throughout the intervening 
six-hundred miles into Kiamichi 
Country, 

We published a clipping from the 
Memphis newspaper that year com- 
menting on Cavanal, *'the world's high- 
est hill,” at Poteau. A Memphis trav- 
eler had looked it up. He found that 
the dictionary states an elevation must 
rise 2000 feet above sea level to be a 
mountain. Cavanal is 1999 feet high. 
"'The honesty of those Oklahoma folks 
made an impression on me,” said the 
Memphis paper. 

Bartlesville won the ALL- AMERICA 
CITY award in 1963. Gordon Cooper, 
Oklahoma's first astronaut, flew 
twenty-three times around the earth 
in a day and a half. We heralded that 
fact in our article THE MAN FROM 
OUTER SPACE. Only seventy-two 
copies of that anniversary issue re- 
main, available first come first served 
at $2.00 each, from Oklahoma Today, 
P. O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City. 

ACE REID AT WORK is a two- 



£ Jh* cnitrtlar with you? Hawfn’t you ewor 
a roof cowboy? 


page spread of Ace's hilarious *'Cow- 
pokes” cartoons, one of which we’re 
giving you another look at here. And 
a real live award winning cowpoke 
from N or man na m ed Fred Grove 
wrote for that issue the best single 
article weVe ever read about Fort 


Silk He titled it THE SOLDIER 
HOUSE AT MEDICINE BLUFF 
after the fashion of the old time ■ 
Kiowas. 

Lifelong teacher Bess Truitt’s great 
poem — on a full page for framing — is 
in the issue: 



*'Arrowmaker"" 

Bold cliffs 

O'er look the pebbfed stream 
Sparkling with quartz and flintf 
Where works the ancierit shaman /row. 
Leathered hands give no hint 

Of gifts 

Within those sinews strong. 
Talents of his alone. 

Able to set the craftsman's mark 


Upon immortal stone. 

He lifts 

Dark eyes, reflecting deep 
Of what his art might bring, 
Would antelope or bison fall 
As hunter loosed the string. 

Then shifts 

His gaze to still mute rock 
From which his skill will hone 


Sculptured works of death and beauty 
With tools of sharperied bone. 

Sand drifts 

Forever here . , , hiding 
His work from time's dark wing, 
Freeing the song of the arrow 
In some far distant spring. 

Time sifts 

Thru uncounted autumns. 
Mystics, too must obey . . , 

All that he was is gone in mist, 
Only stone memories stay. 

, . , Kim Stanton 
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THE GERONIMO 
THE OKAY TRUCK 
THE TULSA CAR 
THE DIXIE 
THE WING 
THE PIONEER 
THE BUCKLES CYCLE-CAR 
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Tooling along through the Okla* 
homa oilfields, the modern motorist 
might wonder. Since motorcars and 
oil are so closely related, why isn't 
Oklahoma famous for auto production? 

You may be surprised to learn that 
it was. 

It still is, in an elegant sort of 
way. 

And is about to be, even more so. 

The Sooner State has manufac- 
tured motorcars since 1909. Two 
companies grew to prominence in the 
field, others were short-lived, and one 
is still in business. 

The Auburn-Cord-Dusenberg Co, is 
operating in Broken Arrow today, 
sedately producing an exact visual 
replica of the famed 1935 model Au- 
burn 851 Speedster. Casually running 
the show is Glenn Pray, a lanky and 
likable engineering genius with a 
passion for hand -crafted perfection. 

Today’s Auburn is a modern-mate- 
rials adaptation of the famed 851 
speedster designed by the great Gor- 
don Beuhrig which stood the auto 
world on its collective hubcap in 


1935. It features a laminated poly- 
ester body shell and a potent Thun- 
derbird engine, and looks and sounds 
exactly like its coveted predecessor. 

“We’re making about two cars a 
month,"’ Pray said, then added matter- 
of-factly, “and, of course, every one 
is sold before we get the top bolted 
on,” At a base price of $17,100, he 
might have added. 

But long before the rakish Auburn 
was even a gleam in its original de- 
signer’s eye, an ambitious Enid man 
was visualizing a much heavier pro- 
duction schedule for his new car. 

The Geronimo Motor Co. was or- 
ganized at Enid in 1916 by Will C, 
Allen, Located on a five-acre tract 
at the intersection of Cleveland and 
Oklahoma Streets, the Geronimo Com- 
pany produced more than 1,000 cars, 
plus a number of tractors and trailers, 
before the plant was destroyed by 
flames in 1920. 


BY H. C. NEAL 


The Geronimo came in two sizes 
and three colors . . . four-cylinder, 
six-cylinder, and blue, black, and red. 
The Four was the big seller. Powered 
by a Lycoming L-head engine which 
developed 37 horsepower, the Geroni- 
mo Four sold proudly for $895. Top 
speed through the 3-forwards box 
was 40 mph, and gas consumption 
averaged about 20 miles per gallon. 

Like its little brother, the Geronimo 
Six was also designed as a family 
touring car. Its powerplant was a 
Ru ten berg standard in-line which 
yielded 45 horsepower, and the tab 
for the Six was $1,295. It had a 122- 
inch wheelbase, longer than some of 
today’s economy cars, and it rode 
on massive 32-inch tires (as com- 
pared to today’s 15-inchers). 

Recognizing the erratic holding 
capacity of those early-day tires, Al- 
len put an accessory on his cars which 
the modern driver might welcome, a 
motor-driven pump. The air hose was 
concealed in a compartment under 
the fender and to air his tires, the 
driver had only to start the motor 
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and drag out the hose. Connecting 
it to the valve stem put him in busi- 
ness* 

The late Tom Brewer, production 
chief of the Geronimo plant, once de- 
scribed the procedure for checking the 
gas gauge* 

*'Stop the car,” Brewer said, **step 
to the rear, give the gas tank a healthy 
kick, and then read the gauge*” He 
explained that it wasn't necessary to 
pull off to the roadside because, 
*'there was never anybody behind you 
in those days . * . there weren't that 
many cars.” 

The sales record of both Geronimo 
models was generated by two catchy 
advertising slogans — *Tower to Loan 
Your Neighbor” (from the Four), and 
"'Speed You'll Never Dare Use” (from 
the Six)* Fifty miles per hour, which 
the bigger model could give, with a 
tailwind on a downgrade was regarded 
as hazardous and even foolhardy at 
that time* 

Dealerships were established in at 
least four states as production grew 
in the third and fourth years of opera- 
tion, and the company even made 
one husky wartime sale to a French 
distributor. 

In September, 1918, the Enid 
Events reported that ""On Saturday 
afternoon a carload of Geronimo au- 
tomobiles (10 big Sixes) left Enid for 
New York, destined for eventual ship- 
ment to a Paris dealer,” Ninety others 
followed in subsequent months, but 
the 100 foreign-sold Geronimoes were 
not marqued as such. For some un- 
explained reason they were named 
""Wing,” and a Wing's nameplate 
alone is now valued at $150 in the 
antique parts market. 

By this time the firm employed 125 
workmen and was producing another 
Geronimo every 24 hours. Auto fac- 
toring was stiffly competitive then, 
with more than 100 different six- 
cylinder makes being produced over 
the country, plus a few straight-8's 
and 12 's. But the Geronimo was a 
sturdy little car and it wasn't the 
competition that did it in* Fire was 
the culprit. 

On a hot August night in 1920, 
shortly after the firm had rolled its 
one-thousandth unit off the assembly 
line, a bright flash of undetermined 
origin lit the plant* Within minutes, 
well before the Enid firefighters had 


a chance at containment, exploding 
cans of paint and shellac spread the 
blaze out of control The destruction 
was total 

Curiously enough, the Geronimo is 
as rare as rooster teeth today. One 
was located after a lengthy search 
by Enid resident George Waken, a 
rusted and deteriorated Geronimo 
Four, bearing engine No* S46070* He 
and his fellow members of the Enid 
Antique Auto Association are engaged 
in restoring it. 


al vehicle with low horsepower but 
enough torque to pull stumps* Its 
Lycoming four-cylinder engine was 
geared to produce 29*8 horsepower at 
a leisurely 1,800 revolutions per 
minute. Trouble-free? The 0-K truck 
was practically bullet-proof with its 
heavy steel chassis, drop-forged axles, 
square wooden spoked wheels, solid 
rubber tires, and a most forgiving 
three-speed transmission. 

Located at Okay, Oklahoma (where 
eke?), the truck firm produced its 
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“It's a tough project,” said Waken* 
""We will have to make a lot of the 
parts and we don't have a complete 
set of plans and specs for guidance. 
Most of the records were destroyed 
in the factory fire*” 

Another successful motor enterprise 
in early-day Soonerland was the Okla- 
homa Auto Manufacturing Co* which 
produced the renowned Okay trucks 
from 1916 to 1929* 

Their first unit, the 0-K one tonner, 
was an incredibly tough and function- 


one-ton model regularly through 1923* 
It then added two larger trucks to its 
line, a IV 2 ton and a 2-ton model, 
plus a number of cumbersome, equally- 
willing tractors* 

There is no recorded explanation 
for the firm's disbandment in 1929* 
Other auto manufacturing concerns 
were launched from time to time over 
the state, but none scored notable 
success. 

The Tulsa Automobile Corporation 
was organized in the oil capitol in 
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1917 and had limited production of 
the Tulsa Car until 1922* A decently 
unpretentious motorcar, the Tulsa 
was produced in both four and six- 
^ cylinder models, utilizing the little- 
known but very serviceable HerscheU- 
Spillman engines* 

The T, E* Buckles Co* of Man- 
chester, Oklahoma, briefly produced 
the Buckles Cycle-Car in 1914* The 
sporty little two-seater had a 96-mch 
wheelbase, an air-cooled two-stroke 
Spacke engine and a slickly hissing 
belt drive. It sold for a persuasive 
$350* 

Scant record is found of the Pioneer 
Car Co. which operated in El Reno 
from 1909 to 1911, It produced a 
handful of lightweight runabouts 
driven by a four-cylinder engine of 
30 horsepower. Pioneer's Model B 
Surrey sold for $1,050* 

An item in the Frederick Leader 
notes the organization in 1912 of the 
Dixie Motor Car Company in that 
city. But there is no indication in 
subsequent issues of stock sales, pro- 
duction, or other indices of success* 

George Shirk, president of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, would wel- 
come any records, newsclips, or other 
documents which might shed further 
light on the history of any of the 
firms mentioned above, or others in 
Oklahoma* 

A brief look at the history of motor 
car development in America provides 
better understanding of Oklahoma's 
efforts* The horseless carriage made 
its debut in America, after haphazard 
success by European inventors, in 
1893. Frank Duryea, a half-deaf but 
ingenious inechanic, drove this na- 
tion's first gas buggy for an uninter- 
rupted 200-foot run on a dusty side 
street in Springfield, Mass. He'd had 
to invent the carburetor to vaporize 
the fuel for his sputtering little two- 
cycle engine, 

Duryea and his brother, Charles, 
subsequently produced a number of 
improving carriages, but without 
marked financial success* Not only 
were they competing fiercely with 
steam and electric builders, but each 
car in those days was built from 
scratch* Rarely was any single part 
interchangeable from one auto to the 
other. The finished product was 
handbuilt, and therefore, expensive. 

Obviously needed was the assembly- 


line process, utilizing standardized 
components* The invention of this 
technique is wrongly credited to Hen- 
ry Ford, the Model-T maker, who 
merely perfected it. 

The original assemblage concept 
sprang into being one autumn morn- 
ing in 1903 when Ransom E. Olds, 
another pioneer auto builder, turned 
to his engineer and said, “What we 
need is a small runabout that will 
cost about $300 to build." That was 
a revolutionary statement, portending 



the first low-cost automobile. Olds 
turned the trick with his classic 
curved-dash 1903 nmabout, and in the 
doing, he struck another historic first 
in auto production— the assembly 
line* 

Olds procured his one-cylinder, 
four-cycle engines from a designer 
named Leland Henry, who loved to 
tinker, Henry engineered, in his spare 
time, a motor as cheap to build and 
three times as powerful as the one 
he was selling to Olds* No dummy, 
he promptly patented it, formed his 
own company, and hurried into pro- 
duction of his own runabout* Leland 
Henry, incidentally, named both his 
car and his company after the French 
explorer who had founded Detroit 
some 200 years earlier, Antoine De I>a 
Cadillac* 

Glenn Pray, the Auburn builder at 
Broken Arrow, also uses the assembly 
line system, but not as a primary 
technique. The only ready-built parts 
he buys are the engine and trans- 
mission* Everything else is fabricated 
in the plant — frame, chassis, body 
shell, and all the cosmetics such as 
lights, grille, bumpers, wheels, etc* 

Lurking beneath the long, rakish, 
laminated hood (in the buyer's color 
choice) is a V-8 engine whose pistons 
displace a whopping 428 cubic-inches. 
The engine generates 365 horsepower, 


enough to zoom from a standing start 
to 60 in just over six seconds* Per- 
formance aside, Auburn buyers are 
knowingly paying their $17,100 for 
nostalgic elegance, too. 

Pray takes a $1,000 deposit on or- 
der, the balance on delivery, and no 
trade-ins. '*We're not in the used car 
business," he grinned. 

TV playwright Rod Serling drives 
a Pray-built Auburn, as does King 
Hussein of Jordan* 

The builder was a disenchanted 
highschool dropout who pulled a War 
II hitch in the Marine Corps, then 
roughnecked around in the oilfields of 
Texas and Oklahoma before plunging 
back into the academe. He earned a 
Master's degree in vocational and 
technical education at Oklahoma 
State, and taught for a number of 
years at Tulsa Central Highschool 
before getting into the car business* 
Now producing about two Auburns 
per month, he plans to go eventually 
to maybe 50 units per year* 

“But no more than that," he said 
firmly, “because then we might lose 
some of the stress we put on quality* 
We'll just let the big fellows con- 
centrate on quantity." 

Further down the line. Pray plans 
to restart production of the famed 
Dusenberg, another splendid machine 
of bygone days to which he owns the 
sole manufacturing rights. 

Meanwhile, he casually continues 
to succeed as one of the nine auto- 
mobile manufacturers in America, and 
the only one in Oklahoma.^ 

It seems fitting, somehow, that the 
only auto now produced in the Sooner 
State is the elegant Auburn, studious- 
ly refined to extract the utmost per- 
formance from its companion product, 
Oklahoma oil* 

M situation now in the process of 
dramatic change. General Motors has 
selected Oklahoma City as the site of 
its newest, and one of its largest as- 
sembly plants. The new plant is due 
to open in 1976, a 3,1 million square 
foot installation, located between Air 
Depot and Midwest Boulevards, ad- 
jacent to the south edge of Tinker Air 
Force Base. The assembly plant will 
employ 2,300 people at the outset, 
with a payroll of $30 million dollars, 
and will produce one or a ixrrietv of 
models of Buicks, Oidsmobiles, Pon- 
tiacs, and/or Cheurolets. 
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Check the coming 
quarterly Oklahoma Today 
Calendars of Events for rodeos 
at Wllburton, Stigler, Idabel, Hugo, Boswell, 

Antlers, and for the exact dates of these Kiamichi Country events. 


MARCH 

Livestock shows 


Antlers and Hugo 


Indian Nations Trail Rides through the Kiamichi Mountains 
Armed Forces Day Celebration McAlester 

Spring Art Show Idabel 


JUNE 

Homecoming and Art Show 
Owa-Chito Festival 


Antlers 

Beavers Bend State Park 


AUGUST 

Bluegrass Music Festival 


SEPTEMBER 
Pittsburg County Fair 
McCurtain County Fair 
Latimer County Fair 
Choctaw County Fair 
Italian Festival 


McAlester 

Idabel 

Wllburton 

Hugo 

McAlester 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 
Pushmataha County Fair 
Halloween Carnivals 
Navy Day Celebration 
Autumn Foliage Tours 


Antlers 

Stigler and McAlester 
McAlester 


DECEMBER 
Christmas Parades 


McAlester and Stigler 








Pine trees and clear-running 
streams. A blue haze on the evening 
horizon and a slow, yet volatile, 
ticking away of life. Legendary set- 
tings, like those of the Hatfields and 
McCoys, Paul Bunyan, Hawthorne’s 
Deerslayer . . . Oklahoma’s Kiamichi 
Country. 

A man traveling east, through the 
Wichita Mountains and the buffalo 
plain of yesterday, through the Ar- 
buckle uplift and rolling cattle pas- 
tures, falls in tune with the southwest 
peacefulness, lulled by vast horizons 
and long reaches of barbed wire. 

Then, if he is unfamiliar with Okla- 
homa, he may check his map near 
Atoka, to see if he has crossed into 
another state. For here an undefined 
boundary is crossed. Here begins the 
realm of the mountains, a country of 
long shadows from tall pines. The 
highway-side offers a silent palisade 
of trees. It is a place where kerosene 
lamps can still be seen at night, and 
the deer, just before dark, take wary 
steps into the clearing. 

An old man sits through a sultry 
summer afternoon in Hugo and re- 
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views the land that has given him 97 
years. A good, rich land, he concludes, 
that gave life back to his ailing father. 
The man relates how his family came 
out of Arkansas to bottomland along 
Glover River. Tells how his father, 
down for years with a malady, unable 
to go to the fields to work, drank from 
a spring along Glover and regained 
his vigor. The old man smiles, re- 
membering. 

"77/ tell you what” he goes on, 
these hills have the greatest watershed 
in the world” 

He has been to Rich Mountain 
where the streams head; Kiamichi, 
Little River, Mountain Fork, and 
south, Glover. He's fished these 
streams, and the twin rivers of the 
lowlands. Boggy and Muddy Boggy. 
He talks about seeing the sky ob- 
scured by squirrels jumping from tree- 
top'to-treetop, how his father acci- 
dentally discharged a shotgun in a 
corn patch and found he"d bagged 
three turkeys. He relates a tale of 
so many deer along the Glover that 
they came out one evening to browse 
a several-acre pea patch — and before 


they could he chased away, browsed 
it clean to the ground. 

The old man had walked the 
streams of southeast Oklahoma. The 
Mountain Fork is a hustler from the 
outset, coming down clear and strong 
from a true mountain gradient, fringed 
all the way with pine. Kiamichi and 
Little River tumble down like trout 
streams, then spread as the gradient 
falters. Men in this country know 
that to go into the woods without 
knowing its secrets can be a journey 
of no return. 

Coming from the south, this is the 
last stand of tall pine, the first com- 
ing east from the New Mexico 
Rockies. It is logging country. It is 
canning, smoking, and preserving 
country. Hunting country. Men get 
together and talk about their dogs. 
Old Rip and Dan and Tuck and Sam- 
son and Cindy Lee. Eyes as sad as 
the guest of honor at a hanging. But 
they come alive along the river, boom- 
ing-braying, and a croaking, hoarse 
hound-voice bulls in. Dan's got the 

BY GARY LANTZ 


track. There in the light of the lan- 
tern you can see his owner smiling. 
They run towards the river, voices 
fading, then a cacophony. Treed, 

Morning comes as a pink blur over 
the edge of the hills. Cattle browse 
gracefully in the rising fog of autumn 
morning mist. A flat-bottomed boat 
with boys bare-footed and overalled, 
floating the lower Mountain Fork, on 
a Huck Finn rendezvous. A black bear, 
snorting over from Arkansas, two 
chubby cubs in tow, bewitting a fish- 
erman along Lukfata Creek. There 
are trappers* tales of wild cats and 
red wolves, of campfire smoke and 
strange cries in the night. A man and 
a rifle. Making a living cutting wood 
by day, sitting over the game trail 
at the salt lick in the evening. Boys 
knowing the river in the fall and how 
to chuckle -call and swish their foot 
in the backwater to bring the mallards 
down. A trapline run before school. 
A half wild boar-hog drawn and 
strung in the smokehouse. The flavor 
of another era, the hill country, the 
pine country, the river country. 

The early people camped on the 
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IN KIAMICHI COUNTRY 



Choctaw County 
Choctaw Chiefs House, Swink 
Choctaw Recreation Area, Boswell 
Old Fort Towson 
Raymond Gary Recreation Area 

Goodland Indian Chape! {oldest conttnuously used church) 
Hugo Reservoir 

Old Military Road, Ft. Smith to Ft Towson 
Red River Valley 
Lake Roebuck 
Spencer Academy 

Winter-quaiiered circus troupes, Hugo 




Haskelt County 
California Trail 

Civil War Battlefield near Kanlma 
Civil War Battlefield near Keota 
Civil War Battlefield nearTamaha 
Kerr Reservoir 
Lake Eufaula 

Old Pleasant Bluff Steamboat Landing (now Tam ah a) 
Sans Bois Mountains 




Latimer County 
Butterfield Trail 

Eastern Oklahoma College, Wilburton 
Jack Fork Mountains 
Robbers' Cave State Park 
Sans Bois Mountains 




: 






McCurtain County 
Beavers Bend State Park 
Broken Bow Reservoir 

Carter Mountain Forest Service Tower, north of Broken Bow 

Giant Cypress Tree, east of Broken Bow 

Indian Memorial Museum, Broken Bow 

Kiamichi Mountains 

McCurtain County Wilderness Area 

Ouachita National Forest 

Pine Creek Reservoir 

Red River Valley 

Tiak Public Hunting Area 

Wheelock Mission Church {oldest church building) 




Pittsburg County 

Arrowhead Lodge — Arrowhead State Park 
Bolen Hollow Public Hunting Area 
Bugtussle, birthplace of Carl Albert 
Butterfield Trail 

Civil War Battlefield near Perryville 

International Headquarters. Rainbow Girls, McAlester 

Jack Fork Mountains 

Jones Academy 

Krebs Italian Community 

Lake Eufaula 

McAlester Naval Ammunition Depot 
Texas Road 

Tobucksy Choctaw Court House 




Pushmataha County 
Clayton Lake Recreation Area 
Choctaw Capitol, Tuskahoma 
Jack Fork Mountains 
Kiamichi Mountains 
Lake Cobb, near Antlers 
Lake Nanih Waiya, near Tuskahoma 
Old Military Road, Ft. Smith to Ft. Towson 
Pushmataha Game Preserve 


Write to the Chamber of Commerce. Hugo, Stigler, Wilburton, 
Idabel, McAlester, or Antlers for information regarding places 
listed in the above counties, or to Tourist Information, Will Rogers 
Mem. Bldg., Oklahoma City 73105 for Kiamichi Country booklet. 


first rise above the riverbanks, for 
when the rains wash the soil away 
their arrow and spear points, club- 
heads and grinding tools are exposed 
there. A dark-skinned and cultish peo- 
ple, they built the enigmatic Spiro 
mounds. They planted the black and 
fertile river soils back from where 
the floods rose. With stone-age 
weapons and a sense of smell, sight, 
and hearing that today's man has 
lostj they took deer and turkey from 
the woods. 

Whether they were there when the 
first fair-skinned man pushed into this 
great wilderness, no one knows. Some 
say red-bearded and broad^houldered 
explorers pushed up the tributaries 
of the river long before Columbus was 
bom. Their sleek craft, dragon*fiends 
carved on long bows, lead the way. 
Whether the steely blue gaze of a 
Norseman led the first Europeans into 
Oklahoma’s hinterland is a question 
for the ages, for those who solve rid- 
dles like the Heavener runestone and 
its ancient script. 

Like the ages of time, the faces 
and cultures of men come and go. 
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ROBBERS CAVE STATE PARK 


Southeastern Oklahoma could have 
been wild, high-pined and untamed 
for a hundred or a thousand years 
before a shattered culture came into 
the Ouachitas to regroup and rebuild* 

Choctaws, Agriculturists and cattle- 
men, hunters. Indian people with a 
natural eye and ear for the refine- 
ments of civilization, settled in the 
Winding Stairs, the Jack Forks, the 
Sans Bois, the Kiamichi, the Ouachita 
Mountains, Along the fertile Red 
River Valley where they planted cot- 
ton their old plantation-agrarian es- 
tablishment was soon refounded. In 
the hills the people returned to a 
semi-hunting life, slowly learning the 
soil of their new home, breeding stock, 
utilizing inherent tenacity and intelli- 
gence to rebuild from ashes. 

The wilderness did not yield read- 
ily, but the Choctaws were resource- 
ful . then the Civil War, Indian 
pitted against Indian, and for the 
second time in a half-century every- 
thing, even dreams, burned to the 
ground. 

Decades passing, lives passing, tak- 
ing solace and sustenance from the 


woods, the rivers. Channel catfish 
from Little River, Glover, Boggy 
Creek, Mountain Fork, deer from the 
deep-forested bottoms. Egret cries in 
cypress swamps low in the sloughs of 
Mountain Fork, Wild cattle and near 
wild hogs from the high country, 
where the pine crops up among the 
hardwood and spreads out and up into 
the Ouachita forest Learn the trails 
and where the game travels to water, 
take the heavy summers slow and the 
light winters easy. But man is a 
builder. 

The Dierks Co, and wood kilns, 
logging trucks and crews and logging 
roads, Choctaw hunters sawing planks 
and dimension. A wilderness reborn 
and nourished in industrial economy. 
Progress, Men and the sound of diesel 
and saw* River water once lost to 
turbulent flood now held in deep blue 
lakes; Broken Bow, Pine Creek, Hugo, 
Clayton, and huge Eufaula. Motor 
launch, marina, and skier, people 
from throughout the world, Hugo and 
winter-quartered circus, Broken Bow, 
yielding up folksingers, fishing guides, 
and fiberboard. 


Back in the woods, roadside shad- 
ows, history still smoking venison 
and tanning hides, sitting in a hand- 
hewn chair and smoking a pipe, eat- 
ing squirrel for supper. Here life is 
still slow and easy. Being poor is not 
always and necessarily poverty, living 
in chinked log walls, taking one’s life 
from the earth and the woods. 

Fish for the taking, and deer. Moun- 
tain dwellers, Choctaw eyes, often see 
such freedoms as more valuable than 
money. So men still read the woods, 
know its goodness, and carry its fruits 
home to their own. 

Mules and horses for working the 
earth, wild cattle and skittish pigs 
and early winter butchering. Can- 
ning berries and garden produce, 
patching and mending ^rts instead 
of driving to town for new. The moun- 
tains and the forest are still isolate, 
and those who know them feel a 
pride in their knowledge that no 
beckoning called progress or financial 
gain may ever change. The hunting, 
the forest, the quietude of lake and 
stream are to them a heritage and 
a treasure. 
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Sept.2Wct7 Tulsi State Fatr^Tulsa 
SeptiS^t J Pecan Stioi# Tulsa 

Octl^ Indian Heritage Week [CSU} Edmond 
Oct 1-31 Olaf Wieghorst Art Show_Ohls City 
OctZ^e Tejias County Fair . OuFicn 
Oct.3-14 'Butterflies are Free‘S (Theater Center) Ok la City 
Oct.4-6 Antique Stww. Okla City 
Oct.4 6 Texoina Fish Bowl Madill 
Oct 4-6 Oioctaw County fair„„Hugo 
Oct. 4^7 World's Largest Bull Riding .. Ardmore 
OctJ Pontotoc County Free Fair . Ada 
Oct.5 Toronto vs Philadelphia (ice hockey)... Okie City 
M5-1 National Gun Show. Bristow 
Oot.5-7 Nit’l Campers and Hikers Campout . Blackwell 
0ct57 Arts and Crafts Festival. Orumright 
Oct,5'Zl "Susan Slept Here'' (Jewel Boxi Okla City 
Oct522 Did Berger) kl Display (NFO A&M) h^iami 
Oct,B All Breed Dog Show .. Midwest City 
0ct,6 UJ vs Drake (football) Tulsa 
0cL6 OSLJ vs Texas Tech (footbalt)_.Stiltwater 
Oclfi GU vs Hiamt of Florida (football) Norman 
Octi NWSCv$CSD(footballJ._Alva 
Oct .6 ECSC vs SESC ifootba!!-Homecoming)__Aila 
Dcti SWSC vs nm (football-^Hamecoming}.,. Weatherford 
OctB Czech Festival Yukon 
Oct6-7 Grand Lake Sailboat Regatta .. Grove 
OctB-7 Arts and Crafts Frontier Festival— Saliisaw 
Oct.6'7 Arts Festival Shattuck 
OctJ Rose Show Okla City 
Oct J Ralph Wall Wiestern Art Exhibit ,. Okla City 
Oct7&9 Okla City Symphony Okla City 
OcUO Historical Day . Salina 
Oct 11 Oil Progress Day Drumright 
Octil-13 Pushmataha County Free Fair Antlers 
Oct. 12-13 Okie "100" Bulf Hiding Muskogee 
Oct.l3 Oilers vs Fort Worth See hockey) Tulsa 
0cU3 SWSC vs E New Mex (fooM Weatherford 
Oct 13 Blazers vs Dallas (ice hookey) Okla City 
Oct.13 eSU vs Cameron (football— Homecoming) Edmond 
Octl3 N£SC vs EC^ (football) Tahlequah 
Oct.13 Panhandle v$ NWSC (foptbatl) . Goodwell 
Oct.I3-14 Art Guild Annual Show Okmulgee 
0ctl4 OCtl Symphony Orchestra Okla City 
Oct. 14 Ca If bration 74 Air Show I ulsa 
Oct, 14-20 Indian Summer Fine Arts Festival Durant 
0ctl6 Orchestra CurKert (CSU) Edmcmd 
Oct. 19 Oilers vs Blazers (ice hockey) ...Tulsa 
Oct 19 Navy Day McAlester 
0ctl9 Kaleidescope No. 1 (Theater (Center} Okla City 
0ct20 Oilers vs Dallas (ice hockey] _ Tulsa 
OctZO TU vs New Mex St (football) Tulsa 
Oct.ZO SESC vs NWSC (football— Homecoming). Alva 
Oct^Q SWSC vs ECSC (football) Ads 
0ct.20 00 vs Colo (football). Norman 
0ct.20 Langston vs NESC (football) Langston 
Oct.20 Frontier Pay Chouteau 
OctiO-22 Kiowa Veterans Day Celebration Anadarko 
Oct.2tlNov.3 Indian Summer in Honor Heights.. Muskogee 
0ct21&23 Oklahoma City Symphony^ Okla City 
0ct21-Dec.lG TaosSanta Fe Arts and Grafts Exhibit ^Okla City 
0ctJE2’Z3 Pianist Gutierrez and Philharmonic Tulsa 
0ct24 Blazers vs Omaha (ice hockey) . Okla City 
Oct26 Oilers vs Albuquerque (ice hockey). Tulsa 
0ct26-2S SPEBSQSA Convention Okla City 
Oct27 Halloween Carnival Cordell 
Oct27 Halloween and Pet Parade. Ponca City 
Dct27 Halloween Carnival Stigtff 
Oct.27 SWSC vs Langston (football) WaaDierford 
OctZ7 NESC vs NWSC (football— Homeerwning).. Tahlequah 
Octi7 Blazers vs Oilers (jee hockey). Okla City 
Oct27 OSD vs Nebraska (football) Stillwater 
Oct. 27 Panhandle vs CSO (football). Goodwell 
0cti7*2S Orchid Show. Okla City 
0CL27-2S Hobby Fair Okla City 
Oct, 23 Roy Clark Show. Okla City 
OctZB Historical Homes Tour Okla City 
0ct28 Lions Club Foliage Tour.Heavener 


Oct28 Foliage Tour from Okla City Jaslem Okla 
Oct3Q Garden Club Forum (OSU) Stillwater 
Oct.30 Beef Cattle Field Day_.Et Reno 
0ct30 Halloween Carnival. McAlester 
0ct3l "The Lion in Wmter" (Theater Center) Okla City 
Mid Oct Faii Foliage Tours.. Eastern Okla 
Late Oct. indian Summer Festival and Tour_Stilwell 
Nov.2 Blazers vs Albuquerque (ice hockey) Okla City 
Nov.2 Ella Fitzgerald and Okla City Symphony . Okla City 
Nov.Z-3 Cheesep Sausage Festival and Food Fair . Stillwater 
Nov.2-4 Arts and Crafts Festival. Marietta 
Nov.24 Indian Trade Fair Duncan 
Novi-5 Nat1 Jr Horticulture Assn .. Okla City 
Novi Oilers vs Blazers (ice hockey).._Tulsa 
Novi Cameron vs NESC (football— Homecoming) Lawton 
Nov.3 NWSC vs SWSC (fooM).-- Alva 
Novi Langston vs ECSC (football). Langston 
Novi CD V 5 Iowa State (football) .Norman 
Nov.3 Cactus Show _Ok1a City 
Novi eSU vs S^C (footba 1 1) . Edmond 
Nov.3 Tulsa vs Louisville 0 {football) Tulsa 
Nov.34 Indian Te rrllory Qm Show .. Tulsa 
Nov.3 4 Pioneer Woman Swinming Championships Ponca City 
Nov.34 Art Guild Annual Show Okmulgee 
Nov.4 Will Rogers Day .Claremore 
Nov4 Lions Club Foliage Tour . Heavener 
NOV.4&G Oklahoma City Symphony Okla City 
Nav.4-25 Artist H. Vidal Exhibit... Okla City 
Nov.5 Nat1 Awaloosa Horse Show Okla City 
Nov.5-21 Senior Artists Show [NEO A&M) _ Miami 
Nov .8 Buffalo Auction (Wildlife Refuge) Lawton 
Nov.G Oilers vs Dallas (Ice hockey) Tulsa 
Nov.B-IQ Okla Cattlemen's Assn Okla City 
Nov,9-10 Arts and Crafts Fair Newkirk 
Nov.9-11 Arts* Hobby and Craft Show . Kingfisher 
Nov.^25 'Holiday for Lovers" (Jewel M) Okla City 
Nov. 10 Oilers vs Omaha (Ice hockey) . Tulsa 
Ndv.ID NWSC vs ECSC (football) Ada 
NovlO SWSC vs Cameron (football) Weatherford 
Nov.lO NESC vs esu (fnctball).. Tahlequah 
NoviO OSU vs Kansas St (football— Homecoming) ..Stillwater 
Hov.lO Blazers vs For! Worth (ice hockey) Okla City 
Nov.lO Sweet Adelines Corveert (OCU) Okla City 
NovlO Children's Theater Center Production.. Okla City 
NofV.lD-11 Chrysanthemum Show Okla City 
Novll OSU Theater Center Festival. Okla City 
Novll Kiowa Victory Club Ceremony Carnegie 
Novi I Indian Veterans Celebration Pawhusl^ 

Novll-Dec.9 Wagoner County Arts and Grafts Show_. Okla City 
Nov. 1213 Guitarist Barbosa Lima, Pbilharmonic Tulsa 
Nov.14 Blazers vs Dellas (ice hookey) .Okla City 
NovlG Statehood Day. Statewide 
Nov.lB Peanut Festival. Holdenville 
NovlB Osmond Brothers . Okie City 
Novl 6 Oilers vs Fort Worth (tee hockey) Tulsa 
NovlG Okla Academy of Science (OCU)_ Okla City 
Nevl7 eSU vs SWSC (footbatt)_Edmond 
Novl7 Cameron vs ECSC (football) Lawton 
Nov. 17 Johnny Mathis Okla City 
Novl7 Blazers vs Omaha fice hockey). Okla City 
Nov.l7 OU vs Kansas (foDtballJ..Norman 
Nov.17 eSU vs SWSC [footba]]) .Edmond 
Nov.l7 NESC vs Panhandle [football) Goodwell 
Nov.17 NW^ vs Langston (foottwll) . Alva 
Novl7 Harvest Festival Eufaula 
Nov, 18 Philharmonic Lillipop Concert 1 ulsa 
N 0 VI 8 & 2 O Oklahoma City Symphony Okla City 
NovlG Osage County Pecan Show.. Pawhuska 
NovlG SWSC vs SW Mo. (basketball)__Weatherford 
Nov51 Community Thanksgiving_Eufaula 

Nov, 22 Oilers vs Blazers (Ice hockey) Tulsa 

Nov.22 Wiley Post Day . Maysvllle 
Nov.22-24 4H Club Congress Okla City 
Nov.23-24 £SC$ C^ssic Tournament (basketball) .Ada 
Nov.23 0U vs Neb (football) . Norman 
Nov23*24 Wrestling Tournament.Okfe City 


Nov54 

Nov24 

Nov24Dec.31 

Nov.28 

Nov27 

Nov.27 

Nov.28 

Nov,28 

NOV.2M 

Nov.29-Dec.1 

Nov.30 

mm 

mm 

Nov.30Decl 
Nov,30-D«c.2 
Nov.304Jec.2 
Nov.3&f)ec2 
Early Nov. 
Deo.l 
Dec.l 
Dec! 
Dec.l 
Dec.l 
Dec! 
Dec,l-9 
Deci 
Dec .2 
Dec.2 
Dec3 
DeeJ 
Deo.5 
Dec.5^ 
Dec.5-20 
DecJ 
Dec.7 
Dec.7 
Dec.7 
Dec.7 
DecJ 
Dec.3 
Dec,8 
Dec .8 
Dec .8 
Dec.S 
Dec .8 
DoO ;8 
Dec .8 
Dec,9 
Dec,9 
Dec.9 
Dec.9&ll 
Oec.lO 
Decll 
Decll 
Dec.ll 
Decll 
Oec.14 
Decl4 
Decl4 
Dec.l4 
Dec.l5 
Dec.l5 
DeclS 
Dec, 15 
Dec,15 
DeclG-24 
Decl9-22 
OeciO 
0 ec .21 
Dec.22 
Deci 2 
Deo.23 
Dec.25 
Dec.26^2& 
Dec.28 
Dec.30 



Oilers vs Fort Worth (ice hockey) _Tulsa 
Blazers vs Albutprqui (ice hockey) .. Okla City 
Planetarium Christmas Show Okla City 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Ballet Tulsa 
Oilers vs Albuquerque (ice hockey). Tulsa 
Pecan Sta _ Enid 

Blazers vs Dallas (ice hockey) Okla City 
Band Clinic and Santa Parade Woodward 
Pecan Show Ada 
Grand Natl Quail Hunt Enid 
(}hora[ Festival (CSU) Edmond 
Big Four Doubleheader (basketball) Okla City 
Oilers vs Omahi Tree hockey) Tulsa 
Kiwanis Tournament (basketball) Weatherford 
Nutenoker Ballet (symphony) Okla City 
Kaleidescopc No. 2 [Theater Center) Okla City 
Arts and Crafts Show Tulsa 
Fall Foliage Tours Eastern Okla 
OSU vs OU (football) . Stillwater 
Surrey Singers (OCU).. Okla City 
Blazers vs Oilers (ice hockey). Okla City 
Christmas Parade Stigler 
Christros Holiday House Tour Midwest City 
Christmas Parade . Newkirk 
National Finals Rodeo_0kfa City 
Blazers vs Omaha fice hockey) OMa City 
Christmas Parade Bartlesville 
little Sahara Christmas Pageant.. Waynoka 
Dll vs Jacksonville (basketball) _ Norman 
ECSC vs E Tex St U (baskethall) Ada 
"Play it Again, Sam" (Theater Center) . Okla City 
State Poultry Show Norman 
Aft ExhibiUNEO A&M) Miami 
Oilers v$ Dallas (ice hockey) Tulsa 
ECSC vs OBU (basketball) Shawnee 
Blazers vs Fort Worth free hockey) Okla City 
CSU vs Phillips Biasketbail]. Edmond 
State Capitol Christmas Tree Lighting . Okla City 
vs NWSC (basketbail) . Alva 
Christmas Parade Kingfisher 
Christmas Parade Uwton 
Pet Parade & Christmas Celebration Perry 
Bach Singers— Orchestra (OCU) . Okla City 
ECSC vs Langston (basketball) Langston 
SWSC vs Panhandfe (basketball) Goodwell 
Oilers vs Albuquerque (ice hockey) _ Tulsa 
Christmas Parade Eufaula 
Rodeo Champs Awards Banquet Okla City 
Blazers vs Dallas (ice hockey) Okla City 
Old Fashioned Christmas_Elk City 
Ptanist Van Oiburn and 0, C, Symphony Okla City 
Orchestra Concert (OCU).- Okla City 
Violinist Itzhak Perlman (OCU) Okla City 
ECSC vs Phillips (baskatbalD ..Ada 
SESC vs SWSC (basketball) Ourant 
NESC vs CSU (basketball) Tahlequah 
Oilers vs Omaha (ice hockey) Tulsa 
SWSC vs Langston (baskethall) Weatherford 
ECSC vs Panhandle {basketbalD . Goodwell 
CSil vs SESC (basketball) Edmond 
Briers vs Oilers (ice hockey) . Okla City 
Children's Theater Canter Performance Okla City 
FC^ vs Cameron (basketball) Lawton 
SWSC vs OBtl (basketbalD Weatherford 
Christmas Musical Program Duncan 
Singing Christmas Tree_Antlers 

CSU Indoor Open Tennis Toirrnament Edrrund 

Nazarene CoH^g^ vs SWSC (basketball) .Bethany 
Blazers vs Fort Worth (ice hockey) Okla City 
CSU vs 00 (basketball). Norman 
Blazers vs Albuquerque (roa hockey) .Okla City 
Oilers vs Fort Worth free hockey) .Tulsa 
Blazers vs Oilers (ice tHKkey) ... Okla City 
All-Collage Basketbll Tournan^nt_ Ckla City 
Oilers vs Blazers (ice hockey) Tulsa 
Blazers vs Dallas Oce hockey)- Okla City 
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Hacienda 

El 

Cobano 


We asked the director of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Extension Divi- 
sion's hacienda in Mexico what he 
thought was the greatest benefit, to 
Oklahoma, of the hacienda. 

He replied, “There is a Mexican 
family in Cuauhtemoc that we often 
visit. It is a large family* The father 
is getting old but still he and his 
wife have eight children at home. 
They are very poor. Often we take 
groups of students from the United 
States who are studying at the haci- 
enda over to Cuauhtemoc to visit this 
family. Their house is small, only two 
rooms, dirt floor, no doors or win- 
dows, but still all the people of this 
big family live there, and they are 
always happy. The father and mother 
are glad to see us, the children are 
always playing, always laughing* Our 
students from the United States are 
usually surprised to find that this 
family, that has so little, is so happy. 
It is a contrast. This Mexican family, 
with nothing, is happy. In the United 
States we are unhappy with every- 
thing/’ 

O.U.'s Hacienda El Cobano is en- 
tirely self-supporting. Fees paid by 
the groups who attend short courses 
and conferences there pay all operat- 
ing expenses and are liquidating the 
purchase price of the hacienda. Stu- 
dents and conferees come not only 
from Oklahoma but from other col- 
leges and universities, and from other 
nations. The subjects of its cx>nfer- 
ences and courses, for high school and 
college students plus adult education. 
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are extensive; languages, religion, 
health, ornithology, art, professional 
writing, international relationships, 
archaeology, tennis, music, zoology, 
nursing home administration, invest- 
ments; it grows more varied each year, 
El Cobano's director is Angel Lara, 
born in Mexico, a naturalized U,S, 
citizen, who has studied and taught 
at O.U, His wife Mary, formerly of 
Purcell, shares the responsibility of 
operating the hacienda. A major 
thrust of their success has been the 
enthusiasm engendered by groups who 
have gone there* A group of Okla- 
homa rodeo cowboys headed by Clem 
McSpadden traveled there to partici- 
pate in Charreadas in nearby Colima, 
Ardmore's world-champion roper Jim 
Eskew won ovations that would have 
solved our energy crisis if their gusto 


could somehow have been harnessed* 

The Oklahoma Partners of the 
Americas sent an exhibit to the State 
Fair of Colima. The University of 
Oklahoma Band's baton twirlers went 
along to display their flashing silvery 
skill and the resulting applaxjse was 
mas faerie than that resulting from 
a Big Red win in Owen Stadium. 

Norman's Boy Scout Troop 789 sent 
their far-famed Wakpominee Indian 
Dancers, who performed for standing- 
room-only crowds publicly, and at the 
State of Colima Governor's Mansion. 
Colima's Boy Scout Troop No. 1 
joined the Oklahoma Scouts, exchang- 
ing camaraderie across the language 
barrier, learning Indian dance steps, 
and both the Mexican and U.S. Scouts 
profited from the exchange* 

A group profoundly affecting, and 
affected by, the region was the last 
Peace Corp group which trained there. 
These young men from many U.S, 
areas were an unusually outgoing and 
friendly group. They took special in- 
terest in the people of Cuauhtemoc 
and when they weren’t studying they 
were out getting acquainted* 

Hard workers, they were apt to 
pitch in and help families engaged in 
yard or garden chores. They took part 
in the social life of the community,, 
too. This led to outcomes sometimes 
humorous. One of the young men met 
the queen of the Cuauhtemoc Fair. 

He heard her called, in Spanish, 
“la Reina de la Feria." His Spanish 
was not good, he could not pronounce: 
“la Reina” and mistakenly called her 
“la rana.” “Reina” means “queen,” 
but “rana” means “frog/* The local 
Cuauhtemoc boys enjoyed this con- 
siderably and began calling the young 
man who was so attentive to their 
queen “el sapo rey,” which means 
“king toad.” 

“El sapo rey” introduced “la Reina” 
to his dose friend. Last Christmas, 
in Spanish ceremony, his friend and 
“la Reina” were married. The wed- 
ding was performed in Cuauhtemoc, 
the reception after the wedding was 
held at Hacienda El Cobano, 

Perhaps this typifies the relation- 
ship of the 0,U. extension division’s 
Hacienda El Cobano and the Colima- 
Cuauhtemoc region in which it is lo- 
cated — a marriage of effort between 
cooperative peoples of two nations. 
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